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General Meeting—Tuesday 7 May at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: Stuart McCallum, Environmental Educator 

Title: What price our Victorian Volcanic Plain: is a Biosphere Reserve the best way of protecting grassland 
ecosystems? 


General Meeting—Tuesday 4 June at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: Michael Johnston 

Talk: Ecological restoration of Dirk Hartog Island (Western Australia)—removal of invasive mammals. Michael will talk 
about this globally significant feral cat and goat removal project to support restoration of ten locally extinct wildlife 
species. Michael has also been involved with feral cat removal programs on Tasman, Christmas, and Wedge Islands 
and is currently providing expertise with the proposed ‘Feral Cat Free French Island’ project in Western Port. 


In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 


.Val Lang, Lismore; Jane Laidlaw, Newtown; Paula Jones, Bell Park; 
Kelly Clitheroe and Hugh Coleman, Clifton Springs 


We wish them a long and happy association. 


Obtain your username and password to log into the GFNC website 
www.gfnc.org.au 


Login is now required so if you haven't yet contacted info@gfnc.org.au to get your user name and password then hurry up, we don’t 
want to miss any of your exciting observations or photos. 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 27 May 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpog —to the editor. 
The editor for the June edition of the Geelong Naturalist is Bernie Lingham, bernlingham@tpg.com.au 


GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 


» 
l 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club (Di-.: 


The photo on the front cover shows an Australian White Ibis with an eel caught in the receding water at Balyang on 
Sunday 29 April. The image was taken by David Tytherleigh. 


On the back cover, the image taken by Lorraine Phelan shows an immature Psathyrella echinate (probable ID), seen 
at Mt Sabine on Sunday 29 April. 


Mailing roster 
May: Bernie Lingham 
June: Jan Venters 





Secretary’s report 


We held our AGM a month ago, and for those of you who 
could not make it we elected a committee that includes 
several new faces. | will remain as Secretary and 
Treasurer, and Tracey Hinton, Craig Morley and Lynne 
Clark will be staying on as General Committee members. 
We welcomed Kristine Kristensen as Minutes Secretary, 
and also Cathy McDermott and Trevor Hodson as new 
General Committee members. Contact details for all of us 
are listed on the back of the Geelong Naturalist. If you 
want to contact someone specifically it’s best to go via 
their direct email address and not via the ‘info’ email as it 
can take a few days before | pass it on. 


Another change is that Rustem Upton has agreed to be 
the new Program Coordinator, taking over from Barry 


Graham Possingham 


Lingham. Rustem will start to work on the 2020 program 
in the coming months so contact him if you have ideas on 
interesting topics, presenters, or places to visit. We also 
have our members’ nights, so if you have a story to tell 
then step up! 


We're missing a President (and Vice President) at the 
moment. Bear with us if things are not quite as smooth, 
or take a little longer than they might have under Rod’s 
capable guidance. Committee members will chair the 
monthly meeting in rotation—enjoy the variety in style. 
Positions for additional Committee members are still 
open so anyone who's willing to join should approach any 
of the committee members, as it helps to share the tasks. 


A dry Balyang 


On 12 April, a glorious, warm, autumn day enticed me 
down to Balyang. It had been some time since | had 
checked out the Australasian Darters. How were they 
going? 


| noted less movement generally as | made my way to the 
river. Rainbow Lorikeets were calling, but without the 
intensity of the breeding season. A few White-plumed 
Honeyeaters were trying for insects on the wing. The 
grass was so dry, just bare earth in some places. 


Not so many Darters. Or were there? Nests had 
well-grown young, some with matching pairs, one behind 
the other, so more were present than seemed at first 
glance. A big black male was drying his wings on a fallen 
log, and a couple of elegant females sunned themselves 
further up the branches. Some of the young birds had 
moved about the trees. Towards the Shannon Avenue 
bridge, where two males and a female had been sitting a 
month previously, five young, two pairs and a single were 
well grown, but still babies firmly on their nests. | counted 
13 young altogether. 


It intrigues me how for so long through the season the 
Little Black Cormorants co-habit with the Australasian 
Darters. | counted 43 Little Black Cormorants; on the 
trees, in nests, lined up beside the river; and often, with 
Darters amongst them, as they had been earlier in the 
season. Is it just that they prefer the same habitat, or do 
they afford each other protection? What enemies do they 
have? Foxes and dogs cannot reach the nests and they 
slide into the river from low branches without touching 
land. Raptors could attack, but there is safety in numbers. 
Perhaps the Little Blacks seek out the larger Darters for 
this reason. A few Darters seem to be present for most of 
the year, but the Cormorants appear to join them only at 
nesting time. Either way they seem perfectly comfortable 
with each other’s presence. Earlier in the season, a few 
Pied and Little Pied Cormorants had nested there too, but 
now they had all departed. 


| checked the logs for turtles. Cormorants and a Darter 
were crowding the turtles’ usual spot, but ‘ah-ha!’ The 
turtles had found another couple of excellent logs, 


Lynne Clarke 


exposed by the slightly fallen river level, further along. 
Eight, no, nine big turtles were basking in the sunshine! 
Their graceful, slightly upturned grey shells and white line 
along the face and neck told me that they were 
Macquarie Turtles, a common east-coast variety. 

| checked to see if Some may have been Red-eared 
Slider Turtles, an introduced species, but could find no 
red markings at all. 


| wandered across to the lake. So dry! There is no water 
for the bridge to cross and the island is now part of the 
mainland, joined by cracked, dry and slimy mud. Notices 
warn of blue-green algae. 


Nine Australasian Swamphens stood knee-deep in 
shallow brown water, a number of ducks of assorted 
varieties splashed about with five Australian White Ibis, 
while six Dusky Moorhens, five of them immatures, stood 
immobile beside grassy tussocks. No pelicans, no swans, 
no cormorants. The remnants of the many Little Pied 
Cormorants’ nests were deserted. A Black-fronted 
Dotterel pottered about on the mud-flats, while on the 
other side of the thick water a Pied Stilt patrolled, 
obviously finding food along the edges of the mud. | had 
never seen either of these at Balyang before. 


As | strolled back to the car, Sulphur-crested Cockatoos 
swooped low, their raised crests and raucous shrieks 
asserting their dominance. | noticed an oblique 
movement from a big River Red Gum. A smallish 
fawn-coloured spider with fat abdomen was sliding rapidly 
down a gleaming thread. Was it trying to escape me? No. 
It landed near my feet and scurried under some dead 
leaves. A black insect about 1.5 cm long rushed about, 
appearing to look for it. For a moment | thought this was 
an ant, but it flew! This wasp, with red legs like a 
Jack-jumper ant, was searching assiduously, frantically. 
The spider found a chance and rushed to a tiny clump of 
dead grass. Was it just so still that | could no longer see 
it, or was this where it had a hidden nest? The wasp was 
tricked too, gave up, and departed. 


Even in the dry, Balyang never disappoints. 
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The Hoodie season 2018-19 
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Moggs Creek chick 20/02/19 


t has been a season of highs and lows; in other words, 
a typical season for the Bellarine Hooded Plovers and 
their guardians! 


From the East: 

At Point Lonsdale 2W-3W, HY & MD” sole chick 
fledged on 14 March. The fledgling was the first chick for 
this new pair. White MD hails from St Andrews Beach on 
the Mornington Peninsula and HY is the long-term Point 
Lonsdale resident female. 


HY's former unbanded partner paired up with a 
metal-band-only juvenile at their old territory. HY was 
forced to return to their previous (and very busy) territory 
from seven seasons ago, between the Point Lonsdale 
SLSC and the Point Lonsdale Lighthouse. Their first 
nesting attempt was swamped by a very high tide on 
Boxing Day but by two weeks later they were incubating 
their second nest and on 7 February their sole chick 
hatched! 


John Murray and Robin Spry kept an eye on the family 
every day with other volunteers helping out on busy 
weekends and on warmer days. John had to contend 
with the continuing saga of the sign vandal with his 
nest/chick update signs, banners and fencing being 
defaced, vandalised or 'disappeared' on 44 occasions 
over the season. 


To everyone's relief, on 14 March Robin announced the 
chick as fledged! 


Point Lonsdale 4W, EL & PT just West of Fellows Road 
access, fledged their sole chick on Valentine's Day, 14 
February. PT's brother PL & unb partner's remaining two 
chicks fledged the following week at ‘Pigfarms’, 
Collendina. 


At OG Spit, to the best of anyone's knowledge, UU & 
unbs’ chick fledged on schedule. It had been observed 
flying competently on 30 and 31 December 2018, with 31 
December as the official fledge date. It was last seen on 
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Andrea Dennett 


Photo: Frank Gleeson 


New Year's Eve. On New Year's Day the family weren't 
observed on territory. On 2 January the parents were 
back at 16W-—17W without their fledgling. We are hoping 
that it has headed further afield and not in the belly of a 
cat or fox. 


UU and unbs’ second attempt for the season failed on 
the hatch date 12 February, possibly due to fox 
predation. Barwon Coast staff reported fox prints in the 
area. 


To the West: 

All doom and gloom along the Barwon Heads coast— 
nest wash outs, foxes, ravens, chicks succumbing to the 
elements (possibly due to disturbance by humans and/or 
dogs) and then chicks taken by kestrels (observed and 
captured rather graphically by a traumatised local 
photographer). 


Breamlea's new pair (both unbanded) had a single 
fledgling for the season at Black Rock. It fledged on 16 
February. 


Just outside the Bellarine: 

Surf Coast had the first fledgling for the season at Aireys 
Inlet in December, with XS & HP’s chick SZ. Since then 
there was a run of very bad luck with mature chicks 
being killed by dogs and/or humans. In early January, the 
19-day old chick at Point Roadknight was killed by an 
off-lead black labrador (witnessed by a volunteer). Then 
the following week, the 3-week-old chick at the Nudist 
Beach was found close to death in a human footprint in 
the sand early in the morning. It died soon after. The post 
mortem showed it died of blunt force trauma. In 
mid-February, the Point Addis chick was killed by an 
off-lead dog just 3 days from its fledge date. 


On St Patrick's Day, 17 March, the remaining chick of the 
new Moggs Creek pair RA and unb fledged, bringing the 
combined total of fledglings for Bellarine, Breamlea and 
Surf Coast to eight. Not a bad result. 


Boneseed in the You Yangs 





1963 convoy 


he You Yangs Regional Park has had a long 

European history of clearing, harvesting and grazing 
since the first European sighting of the granite range by 
explorer Matthew Flinders in 1802. It’s also had a long 
history of tree planting, starting in the 19th century with 
species useful for the local communities—for firewood, 
posts, poles, acacia bark for leather tanning, etc. By the 
1930s, the area was well established as a Crown Land 
reserve, having been managed over the years under 
various titles, by various departments, for various uses. 
Tourism was by then becoming an increasingly important 
use of the park; the diversity of bird species was 
becoming recognised; and tree planting was ‘the popular 
thing to do [as] groups as diverse as the Otway Forester 
Scouts and the Geelong Town Planning Association 
helped out’ (Pescott 1995, p. 97). Over 10 000 trees were 
planted in 1938 alone, including many eucalypt species, 
and further substantial plantings of native, but not 
necessarily indigenous, species took place in the 1950 
and 1960s. 


Sadly, in addition to the mainly Australian trees and 
shrubs of these plantings, one of the species planted in 
the 1950s and 1960s to control erosion was an exotic, 
South African Boneseed Chrysanthemoides monilifera 
ssp. Monilifera, which lead to scattered infestations 
developing throughout the park (Brougham et al. 2006). 
So by the time the Bird Observers Club started a tree 
planting program in 1958 (mainly in the areas designated 
as bird habitat) and the GFNC a similar program near the 
Saddle in the mid-1960s, pulling out the boneseed first 
was becoming a necessity. 


The GFNC, having re-formed in 1961, organised its first 
boneseed pulling by hand in November 1963 and also 
used mechanical slashing in the late 1960s and early 
1970s and some spraying in conjunction with the land 
managers. Our first tree planting there was in July 1966 
at the ‘Top-saddle’, with 500 plants (GFNC 1971). Our 
initial boneseeding was in the Saddle, but operations 
were later moved to the ‘mountain’ and we began working 
downhill instead of uphill. This has been a most 
successful strategy, reducing downhill wash of the very 
long-lived seeds. ‘Our’ hill is now kept almost free of 
boneseed, with encouraging regeneration of indigenous 
plants. The lower slopes of the hill, below the West Walk 
down to Rockwell Road, still have infestations that we 
keep plugging away at, but volunteer numbers attending 


Deborah Evans 
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Claire Greenwell with sign 28 May 2006 


in the last decade or so have been insufficient for us to 
keep this area as clean as the upper hill. After over 40 
years we finally got a sign at the Saddle in 2006 to 
recognise our efforts. 


While our little patch is one of the success stories of the 
You Yangs boneseed campaign, the bushfire of 1985 set 
the scene for a massive expansion of boneseed 
infestations in the park. The fire ‘destroyed most of the 
groundcover and shrub species in the park and also 
triggered a mass germination of boneseed ... which 
outcompeted the regenerating native species’. 
Substantial boneseed seedling control was done in the 
first year after the fire, but resources did not enable this to 
be continued (Brougham et al. 2006, p. 65). 


A range of control measures have been tried over the 
years. Specific areas, such as those containing the rare 
Brittle Greenhood Pterostylis truncata are being targeted, 
as Clearing the whole park is impossible. Parks Victoria 
currently have some funds for a dedicated project officer, 
mapping infestations, managing pest plant contractors 
and volunteers who have been treating boneseed both 
north and south from Branding Yard Road. Volunteer 
groups such as Little River Community Landcare Group 
and Conservation Volunteers Australia are currently 
active in a number of areas. 


Why not join us on 25 May to keep up the good work and 
enable us to clear right down to Rockwell Road? 
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Bird Group excursion report—Wooloomanata in early autumn 
28 March 2019 
Leader: Craig Morley 


wenty-one people met at the back gate of 

Wooloomanata on a beautiful sunny autumn day with 
just a light northerly breeze. Once our names and 
emergency contacts were recorded and Craig had given 
us a brief history of the property we set off for the parking 
area. Although some of the summer migrants we 
sometimes see here, such as Rainbow Bee-eaters, have 
already left to head north, Craig had a list of 43 birds the 
previous day so we knew we would find a nice range of 
species. 


As we parked our cars, a flock of White-winged Choughs 
took off through the trees. We began at the dam where 
we saw several duck species, Yellow-billed Spoonbills, 
Red-kneed and Black-fronted Dotterels and 
Hoary-headed Grebes. We were also able to observe 
Yellow-faced, White-plumed, New Holland and 
Brown-headed Honeyeaters flying in to drink at the edge 
of the water. 


Then we set off on the leisurely walk along the path 
parallel to the river. We saw Striated and Spotted 
Pardalotes, Scarlet Robins and four species of thornbill. 
In a tree beside the track was a young Olive-backed 
Oriole. Craig also pointed out a Grey Fantail which was 
darker and had less white in its tail, indicating it was the 
subspecies a/biscapa from Tasmania, rather than the 
Victorian subspecies alisteri. A male Rufous Whistler 
called and we had good views. 


Susan Kruss 





Southern Boobook Photo: Lothar Hohaus 


Just a little further along, something was spotted some 
distance away in a tree hollow, on the opposite side of the 
creek. There was some uncertainty as to whether it was 
an Australian Owlet-nightjar or a possum, so Jeff Dagg 
went back to get a ‘scope. Sure enough, through the 
‘scope it was unmistakably an Owlet-nightjar—a lifer for 
some people. It is always nice to see nocturnal birds 
during the day, and the Boobook gave us particularly nice 
views. 





Olive-backed Oriole. Photo: Susan Kruss 


However, the two highlights of the day were nocturnal 
birds, all the more exciting as they were unexpected! The 
first was a Southern Boobook which flew up into a low 
tree as we walked past. Everyone was able to get good 
views and several people took photos. 
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During lunch, several more species were sighted, 
including Crimson and Eastern Rosellas and a 
Wedge-tailed Eagle flying low and watching us as we sat 
under the shade of trees. 


Altogether it was a wonderful excursion with a total of 44 
species, see p. 5 and this eBird Australia list https:// 
ebird.org/australia/view/checklist/S54293674 . Special thanks 
to Craig Morley for excellent leadership, Jeff Dagg for the 
scope and the owners of Wooloomanata for allowing us 
to enjoy the birds on their property. 


Wooloomanata excursion bird list 


[Count] Comments | Species [Count 


Lascelles Dam. 8 took off Yellow-faced 26 |Mostly restless and 
from dam as group arrived. |Honeyeater 
Short time later a flock of at 

least 30 flying about the dam. 


t 
Australian Wood Duck KA Dam Red Wattlebird 


Australian Shelduck 
mobile birds in small 
flocks 2-6. 


of up to c25. 
Pacific Black Duck Lascelles Dam. White-plumed 4 
Honeyeater 
: Read 
Honeyeater 
Honeyeater one of at least 24. 


3 
1 


Australian 1 ucked well back into tree Spotted Pardalote 
Owlet-nightjar ollow. 
Masked Lapwing | 4 [Lascelles Dam. Striated Pardalote _———T 
Red-kneed Dotterel a sean Dam. Buff-rumped Thornbill 2 {Metallic tinkling of at 
least 2 heard 
Black-fronted Dotterel res eres Dam. Yellow-rumped Thornbill Small flock foraging on 
ground. 
Great Cormorant 3  |Lascelles Dam. Yellow Thornbill 1 |Atleast 1 heard clearly 
'Chid it chid it’ 
Australian White Ibis 1 Lascelles Dam. Feeding in  |Weebill 
shallow water. 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill) 2 {Lascelles Dam. Feeding in  |Australian Magpie 
shallow water. (White-backed) 
Wedge-tailed Eagle Black-faced 
Cuckooshrike 
WhistingKte | a| [Grey Shrikethrush weii | 
Southern Boobook 14- |Roosting in leafy eucalypt. [Rufous Whistler 


Laughing Kookaburra ae Olive-backed Oriole 
noticeably reduced 


Galah 4 Grey Fantail 
white in tail feathers. 


Long-billed Corella Many more corellas off-site, [Little Raven 22 

further to W. 
Sulphur-crested 34 White-winged Chough 1 Party near dam wall as 
Cockatoo group arrived. 


Crimson Rosella | 1 | [Scarlet Robin eee 


—_— 


M calling. 


Silent, independent 
imm. with brownish 
streaks and brown bill. 


Including one 
convincing ssp 
albiscapa, dark 
charcoal plumage with 
black band across 
upper breast, deeper 
than in ssp alisteri, and 


oOo 


astern Rosella Welcome Swallow 


uperb Fairywren Mistletoebird 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more are 
tax-deductible. 
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Excursion report—King Island 
22—25 March 2019 


Leader: Barry Lingham 


ing Island is only 90 km from Cape Otway and less 

than 160 km from Barwon Heads, but it is a very 
different environment to the mainland. It was the chance 
to explore this fascinating island that saw 14 GFNC 
members gather at Barwon Heads Airport on a Friday 
morning in March. 


The aims of the trip fitted into several categories: 


o experience the flora, wildlife and scenery of a new 
destination in the company of fellow field 
naturalists 

° assist the Wings on Kings (WOK) program of bird 
surveys 

° observe the birdlife of the island to check on 


species which may be passing through on 
migration to the Geelong and Bellarine area 


° track down some of the King Island bird 
subspecies endemic to the island, and 
° find the Tasmanian species that do not exist on 


mainland Australia. 


Our first news was not good—low cloud over Currie 
airport had caused all flights to be delayed. Eventually 
we were given the all clear and the first group of seven 
departed. After unloading at Currie, the plane then 
returned to collect the remaining seven participants. At 
the airport, we were greeted by Kate Ravich who helps 
run the Wings on Kings bird survey project and also local 
field naturalists Margaret and Graeme Batey. Amazingly, 
the Bateys had assisted earlier GFNC trips to the island 
in 1980 and again in 1997! 


We picked up our three hire vehicles, stowed our 
luggage and finally headed off around 2 p.m., some four 
hours after our original scheduled time. Our first unusual 
sighting was a flock of turkeys! These birds originated 
from North America and have well-established wild feral 
flocks over much of the island. Similarly, groups of feral 
Indian Peafowl and Common Pheasants were noted 
along the roadsides and farmland. These ‘plastics’ are 
sometimes sought by dedicated twitchers to add to their 
Australian bird lists. 


We left Currie and followed the western coast south 
along a gravel road. The first ‘local bird we saw was the 
King Island ssp. of Black Currawong. A few Dusky 
Robins were briefly seen disappearing from their 
perches on fence posts. 





E ge 


Dusky Robin 


Photo: Gordon McCarthy 
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Barry Lingham 


Diverting through a gate and following a rough coastal 
track allowed us to reach the site of the Cataraqui 
monument. Here, the worst maritime disaster in 
Australia’s history occurred in April 1845 when the 
passenger ship ‘Cataraqui’ struck an offshore reef and 
broke up in stormy seas. Only nine people survived from 
the ship’s complement of over 400. Information boards 
gave a detailed account of the shipwreck and the 
harrowing account of the burial of the victims. Many 
other ships were wrecked along the shores of the island 
during the 19" century. This rugged stretch of coastline 
is frequented by cormorants and various seabirds as 
well as Ruddy Turnstones. 








Group birdwatching, Cataraqui area Photo: Glenn McCarthy 
Continuing southwards, we reached the lookout area 
above Seal Rocks. Cameras were brought into action as 
this was a great place to view the coastline. The ancient 
rocks, deposited as sedimentary rock some 1300 million 
years ago, were later uplifted and metamorphosed into 
layers of schist and quartzite. This belt of rocks runs 
from Surprise Bay in the south to Cape Wickham at the 
northern end of the island. The clifftops around Seal 
Rocks had hardy types of bushes and ground covers 
growing, while the cliffs were coloured by the growth of 
algae. The Copperhead Walk along the cliffs is named 
from the copper colours of the algae-covered rock. 


We then headed back towards our accommodation at 
Grassy. The lush grasses on the farmland cater for the 
herds of cattle that are the main produce of the island. A 
flock of hundreds of semi-feral geese derived from 
Greylag Geese mingled with the cattle in one paddock, 
but the indigenous Cape Barren Geese were also seen 
at many sites. Many of the grassy paddocks are 
bounded by Swamp Paperbark, a hardy melaleuca 
species that can grow to around 15 m tall. Most of the 
original eucalypt forests have been cleared for farmland. 


In Grassy we stayed in a range of accommodation types 
that remained after the closure of the nearby scheelite 
mine in the 1990s. Scheelite is an ore that contains 
tungsten and it was mined intermittently from around 


1911. The Grassy township was owned by the mining 
company and at its peak it had a population of over 700. 
Much of the town has been deserted but it now caters for 
tourists and a small number of residents. The local club 
served up hearty meals for us (we even won the meat 
tray raffle and a bottle of wine) and we returned to the 
kitchen area of the Waverider Lodge to hear Graeme 
Batey talk about the history of the island and its wildlife. 


We gathered together early next morning for our first 
WOK bird survey at a site near the Grassy football oval. 
Each of the WOK bird surveys was conducted over a 20 
minute period at one of a range of sites that had been 
selected by the WOK project. The aim of the project was 
to gain a better understanding of the distribution of bird 
populations on the island and to also establish the range 
and numbers of some of the rarer indigenous species. 
This site had many Flame Robins and we saw some 
more of the Tasmanian endemics—Yellow Wattlebirds, 
Green Rosellas, Tasmanian Thornbills, Tasmanian 
Scrubwrens, Dusky Robins and a flock of Black 
Currawongs. 





Tasmanian Thornbill Photo: Barry Lingham 

Our next destination was towards the centre of the island 
near Pegarah. The bird watchers met at private property 
to begin the second of our WOK surveys. Margaret 
Batey led a group of those interested in plants to a 
reserve off the Grassy Road near the Sea Elephant 
River crossing. The reserve had been revegetated and 
maintained by the local field naturalists for several 
decades. 


The WOK survey site was located after a 10-minute walk 
across farmland. It contained remnant bushland 
dominated by Swamp Paperbarks, Blackwood and a few 
eucalypts with a damp understorey of ferns and grasses. 
Birds were fairly scarce, but we noted Tasmanian 
Thornbills, Tasmanian Scrubwrens and Forest Ravens. 
This site introduced us to the local leech population. We 
had been warned to take precautions but we all had 
leeches on our boots and clothing—the record being 
over 20 removed from one person’s clothing. 


We reunited with those who visited the reserve and 
shared stories over coffee at a local café before moving 
on to Naracoopa on the eastern coast. A group of Sooty 
Oystercatchers were noted on the shoreline and we 
drove northwards towards the Sea Elephant 
Conservation Reserve through areas of coastal scrub 
that had been affected by fire. 


The estuary of the Sea Elephant River is known as 
Saltwater Creek. The original breeding colony of Sea 


Elephants was quickly wiped out by sealers in the 19" 
century. The area hosts a range of birds including many 
species of migratory shorebirds. We undertook two WOK 
surveys and then stopped for lunch at a site overlooking 
the estuary. 


Retracing our route back via Naracoopa we ventured 
into Pegarah Forest. This zone contains some of the few 
remaining large stands of wet eucalypt forest. Key trees 
include Tasmanian Bluegum Eucalyptus globulus and 
Brookers Gum Eucalyptus brookeriana. Several 
honeyeater species featured in the WOK surveys 
undertaken at this site, including Yellow-throated, 
Black-headed and Strong-billed species not seen on the 
mainland. 


We returned to Grassy and prepared for dinner at the 
Wild Harvest Restaurant, a short walk away. The views 
out across Bass Strait were very impressive and we ate 
a range of local produce before returning for a 
well-earned sleep. 


Exploration of the northern parts of the island was 
planned for our third day. After meeting the Bateys in 
Currie, we continued north through the rolling pastures to 
the Springs area near Phoques Bay. This picturesque 
coast also had good birdlife with flocks of Ruddy 
Turnstones and Pacific Golden Plovers. Stuart took the 
opportunity to don his wetsuit and check out the marine 
environment. WOK surveys were made along the coast 
and at nearby Lake Flanagan. White-bellied Sea-Eagles 
were seen and Lake Flannigan had large numbers of 
waterbirds. 


Heading further north, we arrived for lunch at the site of 
Australia’s tallest lighthouse at Cape Wickham. It was 
constructed in 1861 to help prevent shipwrecks. We 
imagined the hardships experienced by the original light 
keepers and their families at this remote site where 
supply ships arrived only once each year. It was only a 
short distance to Disappointment Bay, the beautiful 
beach where the few survivors of the wreck of the ‘Neva’, 
a convict transportation ship, managed to clamber 
ashore in 1835. A Brown Falcon posed for a photo 
before we moved on to the Lavinia State Reserve in the 
north eastern part of the island. 





Photo: Barry Lingham 


Brown Falcon, Disappointment Bay 


Penny’s Lagoon is a freshwater ‘perched lake’ similar to 
the lakes on Fraser Island. It is a lovely spot with a fringe 
of white sandy beaches and coastal scrubland. We 
separated to take more WOK surveys before travelling 
back towards the west coast. The Bateys recommended 
checking Bob Lagoon accessed by a rough track along 
the Old Wickham road. We gained an interesting view of 
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this freshwater wetland from the elevated track but the 
dry conditions meant few wetland birds were seen. The 
lagoon had a paperbark forest along one shore. Several 
butterfly species were present, included many brown 
butterflies. Examination of photographs allowed us to 
identify them as Shouldered Browns. 





Dis | a |i 


Shouldered Brown butterfly Photo: Bernie Lingham 


The final stop for the day was at Yellow Rock estuary. 
The more energetic people took the track though sand 
dunes to the beach while others were content with a 
short stroll and a chance to recline on the grassy slopes 
and watch the estuary birds. 





ee Bre a Sa sR 


Overlooking Yellow Rock estuary Photo: Lynne Clarke 
A Three-lined Skink plus a grass skink species were 
photographed at the site. We drove back to Currie to join 
with other groups of bird watchers who were also visiting 
the island for a meal at the Boathouse organised by Kate 
Ravich. 
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The Boathouse is an art gallery/restaurant set beside the 
pretty Currie Harbour. It is unusual in that it is a 
restaurant without food or drinks! You bring what you 
want and use the cutlery, crockery, BBQ and tables 
provided. When you have finished, you wash up your 
dishes and leave a donation for use of the facility. It was 
exciting to learn that the Australian National University 
survey team had discovered new populations of King 
Island Brown Thornbills and King Island Scrubtits, while 
the Wader Studies crew had successfully recaptured 
many Ruddy Turnstones that had geolocators attached 
from last year, enabling their migratory movements to be 
analysed and tracked. Many old acquaintances were 
renewed and there were lots of birding stories swapped 
before we headed back to Grassy. 
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At The Boathouse 


Photo: Glenn McCarthy 


Great care was taken driving at night as the resident 
Red-necked Wallabies became a major hazard. There 
are an estimated 500 thousand present on the island. A 
short detour to Grassy Harbour allowed viewing of some 
of the many Little Penguins that come ashore each night. 
An approaching storm sent us back to our 
accommodation. The winds that night lashed the island 
with gusts up to 50 knots. As we packed up to leave the 
next morning, we decided to revisit the south of the island 
and view the waves that had been whipped up by the 
storm. 


Colliers Swamp is located inland from coastal sand 
dunes on the south-eastern section of the island. This 
paperbark swamp extends for several kilometres. This is 
the habitat favoured by the rare King Island Scrubtit so 
we split up to search along the edge of the tall trees 
bordering the swamp. A few lucky people heard and 
briefly saw a Scrubtit but it had gone by the time most of 
us moved to that site. Pushing further south, we entered 
Surprise Bay where the strong winds had created very 
rough seas. The wild landscape along the shore was 
explored but the wind almost blew us over. Piles of kelp 
had been dragged ashore in some places—the 
processed dried kelp is exported overseas. 


We drove a little further south towards the lighthouse at 
Stokes Point but time limitations forced us to head back 
to Currie. The local maritime museum was opened up 
just for some of our group which was greatly appreciated, 
while other intrepid birders in the group headed off to 
successfully search for California Quail. By early 
afternoon we had returned our vehicles and the first 
group caught the plane back to Barwon Heads. Despite 
the gale force winds, our flights home were uneventful 
except for a few bumps from air turbulence. We returned 
with many memories of a special Bass Strait island. 


References Field, R. (2013) Butterflies. Identification and life history, 


Barnes, R.W., Duncan, F. & Todd, C. S. (2002) The Museums Victoria. 
Native Vegetation of King Island, Bass Strait. Nature Threatened Species Section (2012) King Island 
Conservation Report 02/6, Nature Conservation Biodiversity Management Plan, Department of 
Branch, Resource Management and Conservation, Primary Industries, Parks, Water and Environment, 
Department of Primary Industries, Water and Hobart. 
Environment, Hobart. Wings on King, Birds of king Island website, 
Donaghey, R. ed. (2003) The Fauna of King Island, King https://www.birdsofkingisland.com/ 
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King Island Excursion Bird List 


Domestic goose sp. (Domestic eo Bow Goshawk root 
type 


Cape Barren Goose | White-belliedSea-Eagle | | 
Black Swan -k ankeen Kestrel o 
Australian Shelduck | Australian Hobby — 


Australian Wood Duck = Wood Duck | [BrownFalcon — | Falcon 


ee Black Duck frown Feleon—_—_ tailed Black- 
Cockatoo 


waaré(Domestotype) | p [Salah 
Grey Teal | |Green Rosella 
Chestnut Teal | [Superb Fairywren =] 
Musk Duck oy ner | — 
California Quail | Yellow Wattlebird 
Indian Peafowl |  |White-fronted Chat ane 
Ring-necked Pheasant | {Crescent Honeyeater = 
Wild Turkey | |NewHollandHoneyeater | | 
Hoary-headed Grebe | [Yellow-throated Honeyeater| y 
RockDove | e [Blaccheaded Honeyeater 
Brush Bronzewing | |Strong-billed Honeyeater 
Eurasian co | potted Pardalote | 
Australasian Swamphen | [Striated Pardalote M) 
Raster Ped Ostera | Fasmanan Seren | r 

Sooty Oystercatcher | |Scrubtit 

Pacific Golden-Plover | gs [Tasmanian Thornbill = 

Banded Lapwing | [Dusky Woodswallow b y 
Masked Lapwing | Australian Magpie = j 
Double-banded Plover | s |Black Currawong 
Hooded Plover | [Black-faced Cuckooshrike | Mm | 
Ruddy Turnstone | gs [Grey Shrikethrush haxan f 
Common Greenshank | s [Olive Whistler o 
Painted Buttonquail | [Golden Whistler ==] 
Silver Gull | [Willie Wagtail o 


Pacific Gull | [Grey Fantail M) 


Kelp Gull | [Little Raven 


Crested Tern | Forest Raven i= 
Little Penguin | |Flame Robin M) 
Shy Albatross | [Dusky Robin | TE | 
Short-tailed Shearwater | Welcome Swallow o 
Austaasian Gann eese 
Little Pied Cormorant | [Common Blackbird 
Great Cormorant | [Common Starling iB | 
Black-faced Cormorant | [Australasian Pipit o 


| European Greenfinch 


white egret sp. | |European Goldfinch 
Swamp Hamlet [House Sparrow 


CODES: F=feral; T=Tasmanian; E=King Island endemic ssp.; S=Migratory shorebird; M=Bass Strait migrant 
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April bird observations—some highlights 


aylight Saving has finished for the summer, Easter 

has come and gone, mornings are getting colder and 
birds are on the move. As all the indicators of summer 
show us that autumn is here, we can see much evidence 
of the predictable movement of birds this season. Many 
bird observation records have been submitted which 
paint a delightful picture of this seasonal movement. 


Robins, robins, robins. The appearance of Flame, Rose 
and Pink Robins in some of our favourite local bird 
haunts is a much anticipated phase of the annual bird 
cycle around Geelong. After breeding in the wetter 
forests of the Otway Ranges over summer, these three 
species disperse into more open areas over winter to 
escape the cooler temperatures and perhaps lack of food 
at higher elevations. Flame Robins have been 
widespread, especially in more open forest, in farmland 
and along fence lines, often around lakes and water 
sources. The glorious red-breasted males are stunning in 
the autumn and winter sun. Rose Robins are far less 
obtrusive and have been seen in the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens and along the Barwon River. These birds like to 
stay in the canopy of trees and darker shadows of 
shrubs. Pink Robins similarly have been seen around 
Barwon Heads and Lake Victoria, all richly coloured 
brown birds. It is also interesting to note subtle 
differences in the timing of the appearance of these three 
species with, for example, the Rose Robin noted in mid 
to late March, while the Flame a few weeks later. The 
Geelong Botanic Gardens has similarly continued to host 
brilliant Rufous Fantails and high numbers of Grey 
Fantails. At least a few of these have been of the 
Tasmanian Grey Fantail subspecies a/biscapa with 
darker grey almost black colouring, richer buff on the 
chest and less white in the tail. A bird probably of this 
subspecies, which migrates from Tasmania for the 
winter, has also been seen in the Otway Ranges at Mt 
Sabine. Trying to identify the a/biscapa and alisteri 
subspecies of Grey Fantail adds a challenging twist to 
birding around Geelong at this time of the year. 


Migrating Yellow-faced Honeyeaters and White-naped 
Honeyeaters have been obvious over recent weeks. We 
have enjoyed the movements of these birds with the 
former species moving 10—14 days earlier than the latter. 
Each species is known to form large migrating flocks. 
This has certainly been the case for the Yellow-faced 
Honeyeaters with perhaps 100 birds in a large flock at 
Ocean Grove, several hundred on the move at 
Pollocksford and the mesmerising sight of more than 

10 000 heading west from Port Campbell. Around 2000 
White-naped Honeyeaters were also on the move at the 
same location. As this example shows, the Yellow-faced 
species can greatly outnumber the White-naped though 
they often move around in mixed flocks, making their 
presence known with very different calls. In coming 
weeks the White-naped Honeyeaters may well 
out-number the Yellow-faced which tend to move earlier. 
Some will be heading further north for winter and some 
probably just circulating in the district, presumably 
avoiding the cold and damp of June and July in the 
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Otway Ranges and nearby areas. The return of the birds 
in spring is far less obvious. 


An Australian Owlet-nightjar at a nesting box in 
Steiglitz was a delight and several records of the scarce 
Barn Owl have been submitted from the Breamlea area 
and in suburban Highton. Records of Australian 
Hobbies have continued, with some possibly 
‘shadowing’ migrating honeyeaters. Hopes are high for 
more astounding winter hunting antics right in the centre 
of Geelong in the months to come. The less frequently 
reported Black Falcon has been detected in the western 
farmlands around Inverleigh and Shelford with up to six 
being attracted to a recent stubble burn-off. Black Kite 
records have been numerous and widespread including 
some over the suburban edges of Geelong at Highton 
and North Geelong. Very high numbers of these kites, up 
to 200 birds, have been recorded at the Western 
Treatment Plant in recent weeks and 35 birds together at 
Lara were noted in this month’s records. The endearing 
Black-shouldered Kite attracts observer attention with 
their glowing white form and hovering ability especially 
around the Connewarre area and out to the west of 
Geelong. 


There have been several outstanding shorebird records 
in the last month. An Oriental Pratincole, a vagrant to 
the Geelong region, seen in flight at Hospital Swamp was 
astounding and unfortunately could not be relocated. A 
Pectoral Sandpiper at the same location was making 
the most of large areas of exposed mud. Hooded 
Plovers often congregate after the breeding season and 
this year Lake Victoria has played host to up to 20 of this 
threatened shorebird, a local icon of our crowded 
beaches. A Sanderling at Pt Impossible was a thrill and 
over 700 Banded Stilts at Lake Victoria was an excellent 
observation. Australasian Darters have again been 
breeding on the Barwon River at Highton with 13 
juveniles still present in the nesting trees. Grebes are 
rarely seen out of the water but a record of a young 
Australasian Grebe on the bank of a wetland near Mt 
Mercer, possibly being harassed and ‘moved on’ by an 
adult, and a Hoary-headed Grebe (Hospital Swamp), 
also out of water, were curious and noteworthy. Four 
Spotless Crakes at Balyang Sanctuary was pleasing for 
this urban wetland. 


Many thanks to all the observers, listed on p. 11, who 
diligently record their observations on the Club website 
and submit their lists to eBird Australia for us all to enjoy. 


And try searching in eBird Australia for Yellow-faced 
Honeyeater https://ebird.org/australia/species/ 
yefhon1 and customising the date range to Dec—Feb 
and then Jun—Jul and compare the difference, 


Alternatively you can also check the newly published 
Geelong Bird Report 2013-2016, available as a PDF by 


sending a request to info@gfnc.org.au 


April Bird Observers: 

Andrea Dennett, Robin Spry. Angus Hartshorn, Brett 
Roberts, Cheryl West Lau, Chrissy Freestone, George 
Appleby, Craig Morley, David Tytherleigh, Elizabeth 
Macpherson, Donna Smithyman, Geoff Gates, Graham 


Possingham ,Guy Dutson, Helen Schofield, Lance 
Breguet, Jennie Turner, Jennifer Carr, John Newman, 
Laura Stenzler, Ton Schat, Lynne Clarke, Lorraine Peter 
Sullivan, Phil Hunter, Rod Corinaldi, Ross Auchettl, 
Bridget Inder, Scott Randall, Tom Fletcher. 


April Bird Group meeting report 


M embers and visitors enjoyed a triple treat with 
separate presentations on local and Japanese birds, 
and the Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) mainland release. 


David Tytherleigh presented Breakwater Raptors with 
superb photographs, historical details and lively, useful 
observations from six main birding hotspots in the 
Breakwater area. 


Despite a decline in raptor sightings in this area due to 
the spread of light industry, a patient observer may still 
spot a pleasingly wide range of raptors, including Brown 
Goshawk, Grey Goshawk (white morph), Swamp Harrier, 
Whistling Kite, Peregrine Falcon, Little Eagle, Australian 
Hobby and Collared Sparrowhawk. The total number of 
species David recorded at just one of the sites was 75. 
David is to be complemented and congratulated on 
submitting all his observations to eBird Australia (for 
example Barwon River at Steel St 
https://ebird.org/australia/hotspot/L4431027 _) where 
everyone can learn from them and the records can be 








Baers Pochard in a Tokyo park 





b al 


Whistling Kite 


used to assist researchers, for example in the production 
of the Geelong Bird Report. 


Craig Morley’s presentation Japan in Winter presented 
highlights from his February 2017 birding trip. It provided 
the audience with many visual treasures of great interest. 
It was fascinating to hear first-hand observations of 
Japanese birds such as the endangered Red-crowned 
Crane, Japanese Murrelet, Okinawa Rail (discovered in 
1978), Copper Pheasant, Baer’s Pochard, Stellers Sea 
Eagle and Blakiston’s Fish Owl. 


Rounding off a splendid evening, Craig provided 
information on the recent mainland release of the 
Orange-bellied Parrot. We were all aware of the privilege 
of seeing photographs, testament to an enormous 
amount of work and dedication. Craig spoke of how these 
garrulous little birds, unable to flock because of perilously 
low numbers, were spotted in 2018 after the mainland 
release, flying in a flock of 11. An observation both 
gratifying and yet sad. 





Blakiston's Fish Owl arrives, Hokkaido 


Photos: Craig Morley 





Juvenile Collared Sparrowhawk 


Photos: David Tytherleigh 
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Out and about: Swallowtails 


wallowtails are large and colourful butterflies, mostly 

tropical. They comprise the family Papilionidae, 
coined by Linnaeus in 1758, from ‘papilio’ the Latin word 
for butterfly, so you could say they are the ultimate in 
butterflies. The family has over 550 species and includes 
the largest butterflies in the world, the ornithopters or 
birdwings. Swallowtails occur in every continent except 
Antarctica and from sea level to 6000 m above it in the 
Himalayas. Europe has only 12 species. Australia has 19 
species; Victoria has five of which three have been 
recorded in the Geelong region. Only four Australian 
species are endemic. Most are naturally found in 
rainforest. They readily feed on flowers close to the 
ground, but may ascend to patrol in the canopy. 


The name swallowtail was first applied to the one English 
Papilionidae species, Papilio machaon, which has short 
pointed tails on the hindwing. Australian species may 
have spathulate tails, long sword tails or none at all. 
Adult swallowtails differ from other families in details of 
their wing venation and by the presence of a small spur 
on the tibia of the first pair of legs (this is also found on 
skippers.) Some adults have a slow gliding flight but are 
capable of strong rapid flight over long distances 
resulting in widespread dispersal. 


Male swallowtails have hairs in a fold along the inside of 
their hind wings which contains pheromones to stimulate 
the female for mating. The male hovers over the female 
and dusts the chemicals down all over her. If they are in 
flight, he will loop around and around the female trying to 
entice her to land. Sometimes this courtship dance will 
go on for ten minutes or more. If it goes on for some 
time, it usually means the female has already mated, so 
the male will eventually give up and try somewhere else. 


The egg is generally smooth, spherical and pearl-like, but 
may be covered with thick yellow or amber glue, which 
gives it a superficially ribbed appearance. It is generally 
laid singly on the young leaves of the host plant, but 
occasionally it is laid on older leaves. Larvae are swollen 
in the thoracic segments behind the head, giving a 
hunched appearance, and generally have some short, 
fleshy dorsal spines, particularly in species of Papilio. 
They have a unique, erectile, forked red or yellow 
structure, the osmeterium, located just behind the head. 
Normally it is retracted within the body but, when the 
larva is alarmed, it is suddenly everted and gives off a 
pungent odour, probably derived from the food plant 
chemicals. It is thought this deters predators and 
parasitic wasps and flies. The larvae feed openly by day. 
Young larvae may be quite different from mature larvae 
and often resemble bird droppings. 


Pupation normally occurs on the food plant or nearby. 
The pupa is anchored by its tail to a silken pad and is 
supported head upwards by a strong silken loop around 
its midriff. Pupae are green or brown and may vary 
according to the colour of the substrate on which they are 
pupating. In many species that live in seasonal 
environments, pupal diapause (Suspended development) 
is common during drought and may last for many months 
or even years. This most likely enables the butterflies to 
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emerge under favourable conditions allowing for survival 
of the progeny. 


Females butterflies are generally larger than the males. 
The largest butterfly in the world is the Queen 
Alexandra’s Birdwing Ornithoptera alexandrae, with 
females reaching wingspans of 250 mm. It is restricted to 
the Ord province in eastern Papua New Guinea. The 
largest Australian endemic species is the Cairns 
Birdwing Ornithoptera euphorion in which the female 
wingspan reaches 150 mm. It is local and restricted to 
the wet tropics and the Mackay district of Queensland 
and feeds usually on leaves of Aristolochia vines, as do 
several other tropical swallowtails. 


The Richmond Birdwing Ornithoptera richmondia is the 
most southerly birdwing in the world. Its range extends 
from about Maryborough in Queensland to the Richmond 
River in New South Wales. Unlike other birdwings, their 
pupae are green. It is smaller than the other two 
Australian birdwings, the wingspan of the female being 
115 mm. Its natural host plants are Rstolochia praevensa 
and Ristolochia laheyana. The latter species is very 
common in the rainforests of the southern border ranges 
of Queensland and nearby uplands of New South Wales, 
allowing large numbers of birdwings to breed every year. 


The Ulysses Swallowtail Papilio ulysses is the largest 
and most spectacular in the Papilio genus, with iridescent 
blue wings. It has a wide range, from the tip of Cape York 
and beyond into Papua New Guinea to about Byfield in 
Queensland. The female has a wingspan of 108 mm. 
Adults fly in an erratic manner through the canopy and 
often feed from lantana flowers. In flight, the adults 
present an impressive sight as the brilliant blue upside is 
visible as a series of bright blue flashes in the sunlight, 
but with wings closed their cryptic patterns camouflage 
them. The brilliant blue iridescence is entirely structural, 
each scale having a complex multilayered interference 
system which reflects intense blue light. The black 
marginal scales contain melanin, but are also able to 
absorb light, giving them an intense velvet black, which 
heightens the contrast and enhances the perceived 
brilliance of the blue. 


Males are readily attracted to bright blue objects such as 
metallic foil. During courtship, the butterflies often fly low, 
1—2 metres above the ground. The female flies quite 
slowly, but still with a bouncing erratic flight. The more 
active male flies below her and regularly swoops upward 
to just ahead of her, possibly brushing her antennae with 
his androconia (pheromone producing scales) and 
displaying his brilliant colour. Sometimes the male will 
execute a full somersault in front of the female. If the 
female is receptive, she lands, and copulation follows. 
The male deposits a large internal plug, preventing other 
males from mating with ‘his’ female. The female lays 
several hundred eggs, but relentless attack by parasites 
keeps their numbers fairly stable. The mature larva is 
green, marked with white. The pupa is green. 


Of the five Victorian swallowtails, the Blue Triangle 
Graphium sarpedon just makes it into far east Gippsland. 


The other Graphium species, G. macleayanum, 
Macleay’s Swallowtail, is much more prevalent, usually 
found in the eastern half of the state, though we have a 
very recent record from the Bambra area. It is the most 
southerly of our swallowtails, reaching Tasmania. It 
occurs in the rainforests of the Great Dividing Range and 
up into the highlands of North Queensland. It has also 
been recorded on the summit of Mt Kosciuszko. The 
female’s wingspan is 59 mm. It has tails. The upperwings 
are green and black and the underside is mostly a rich 
green with black markings. It is unlike any other species. 
Adults fly rapidly high up in the canopy or in sunlit glades 
in the understorey, they rarely settle, but occasionally 
descend lower to feed on flowers. Males hilltop and 
establish territories by gliding over a defined path. 
Females are usually seen flying more slowly around a 
food plant. In Victoria, the larvae feed on the Southern 
Sassafras Atherosperma moschatum, whose distribution 
approximates its own. This plant does not grow in the 
Otways, but another favourite, Mountain Pepper 
Tasmannia lanceolata occurs there. 


In January 1890, George Lyell observed a Macleay’s 
Swallowtail taking a cold bath in a mountain stream in 
Sassafras Gully in the Dandenongs during hot weather. 
While walking along the edge of a mountain stream | was 
surprised to see one of these butterflies alight close to 
the water, into which it backed till the whole of the body 
and the lower part of the hind wings were submerged, 
the two forelegs alone retaining their hold of the dry land. 
After remaining in this position for something like half a 
minute it flew away, apparently refreshed. During the 
morning | noticed quite a number doing the same thing. 
... While in the water the fluttering of the wings, so 
noticeable at other times, was suspended, and so intent 
were the butterflies in their enjoyment of their cold bath 
that they would hardly move, even when actually 
touched by the net (Lyell 1890, p.27). 


The Chequered Swallowtail Papilio demoleus often 
settles at the margins of puddles to drink from moist 
sand. It is widely distributed throughout mainland 
Australia and also throughout much of the Middle East 
and the Orient. In Australia, it is most abundant in the 
arid and semi-arid zones where its food plants flourish 
after favourable rains. Migrations occur southward and to 
the coast following favourable seasons in central 
Australia. That is when we are most likely to see it in our 
region, although none have been recorded around 
Geelong. Its larval food plants are Cullen tenax and other 
scurf-peas, but it also feeds on citrus, which has 
probably led to an extension of its range. The 
upperwings are black with yellow spots, the underwings 
similar but with more yellow and some red. 


The Orchard Swallowtail Papilio aegeus is a large 
butterfly, the female having a wingspan of 108 mm. It is 
called Orchard Butterfly because it is often found in citrus 
orchards, where the larvae feed on the leaves. Originally 
they fed on native Rutaceae, including Wilga Geijera 
parviflora. The male is black and white, but the females 
have a row of red spots along the upper hindwing. 


Courtship is often observed. The male flies from behind 
the female, time and again diving under her and then 
abruptly ascending just ahead of her, displaying his 
upper side colours and perhaps releasing pheromones. 
They may also hover above a flying female or one that 
has perched. A receptive female alights with her wings 


folded. After mating, the male inserts a plug, but with 
time this shrinks and can be dislodged. Mature females 
can mate two or three times. 


The young larvae are said to resemble bird droppings, 
but mature larvae are green with brown markings. 


In 2011 and 2012 several Orchard Swallowtails were 
observed around Geelong. Eggs were collected at 
Steiglitz, hatched and pupated but | don’t Know if any 
adult butterflies emerged. 


This year, it is hoped to raise at least one Dainty 
Swallowtail Papilio anactus from egg to adult. Several 
have been seen around Geelong and one laid eggs on a 
small potted mandarin plant in Jonn Newman’s garden. 
Several hatched and fine black and white caterpillars 
have been growing steadily. When they pupate, they will 
probably wait till next spring before emerging as adults. 
Eggs are laid singly on the edges of young leaves and 
shoots. They are always laid in the sun. Eggs hatch in a 
few days and the larvae eat their egg shells. 


Dainty Swallowtails are smaller than the Orchard 
Swallowtails; the female’s wingspan is 72 mm. They are 
indeed quite a ‘dainty’ species. Males and females are 
alike in wing pattern; both upper and lower wings are 
black and white, but the upper hindwings have a row of 
red spots around the base. 


Adults are generally low-flying, often gliding around the 
host plants. Males patrol territories in sunny glades and 
will also congregate on hilltops. Males circle around a 
definite territory of 10-30 m diameter, gliding one to two 
m above the ground, sometimes perching in sunlight with 
wings held open. If another male appears in the territory, 
the occupant flies rapidly toward him, generally chasing 
him away before resuming his leisurely patrol. These 
territories do not appear to contain any resource used by 
females such as nectar or larval food plants. It may be 
that females come to these sites to meet and mate. 
Males do not produce a mating plug and do not harass 
ovipositing females. 


Their range has expanded with the planting of citrus 
trees. Early records of the butterfly from Melbourne date 
back to 1930, but it may not have become permanently 
established in southern Victoria until the early 1970s. It is 
a very recent record for Geelong and we have yet to see 
whether it becomes established. 
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Fauna survey report—Pomborneit North 


7-10 February 2019 


ntroduction 

This is the second fauna survey carried out on the 
property—for details of the previous survey and 
information about the site see the report in Geelong 
Naturalist February 2019. 


One feature we had a close look at is a freshwater spring 
that flows continually from beneath the edge of the 
basalt outcrop across the shore and into the lake. A 
small pond has been excavated at some time in the past 
where the spring-water emerges from beneath the rocks. 
Several Rainbow Trout, and possibly Redfin, were 
released here some years ago. Cumbungi and other 
aquatic plants surround the pond and grow along the 
water flow-line to the lake. 


Survey results 

As with the previous survey, we set 50 small Elliott and 
two harp traps as follows: 

Elliott traps: 20 (E1—20) were set around the perimeter 
of a now-dry ephemeral wetland. 

20 (E21-40) around dry rock ‘barriers’. 

10 (E41-50) along the drainage line of a perennial 
spring. 

Results: 

E 1 Dusky Antechinus, male wt 43 g 

E 7 Dusky Antechinus, female wt 29 g 

E 8 Dusky Antechinus, male wt 49 g 

E31 Dusky Antechinus, male wt 48 g 

E39 Dusky Antechinus, female wt 32 g 

E40 Dusky Antechinus, male wt 62 g 

Harp traps: set over vehicle tracks, nothing caught. 


Mammals 

Dusky Antechinus Antechinus swainsonii—4 males and 2 
females caught in Elliott traps. 

Koala Phascolarctos cinereus-six seen, others heard at 
night. Although damage to the Manna Gums by the 
browsing of the Koalas is not yet a serious problem, 
potential for this to happen is possible if the number 
increases significantly. 

Common Brushtail Possum Trichosurus vulpecular 
—observed at night. 

Sugar Glider Petaurus breviceps—one seen during 
spotlight survey. 

Swamp Wallaby Wallabia bicolour—eight seen 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo Macropus giganteus—eleven 
seen. 

Red Fox Vulpes vulpes—one skinny animal seen hunting 
among the dry grass near the lake. It was probably 
hunting field crickets or grasshoppers which were 
present in the area. 
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European Rabbit Oryctolagos cuniculus—present, no 
details. 

Fallow Deer Cervus dama-—seven seen, including one 
young animal on its own. 

Red Deer Cervus elaphus—male, female and young 
seen. 

Feral Pig Sus scrofa—one seen but the damage done to 
the lake shore was obvious. 


Herpetofauna 

Common Froglet Crinea signifera—one desiccated 
specimen found in the dry wetland area. 

Eastern Three-lined Skink Acritoscincus duperreyi 
—several seen. 

Garden Skink Lampropholis guichenoti—a few present. 
Black Rock Skink Egernia saxatilis-reasonably 
abundant, noted basking on the rocks along the dry 
shoreline of the lake. 

Corangamite Water Skink Eulamprus tympanum ssp. 
marniae—reasonably plentiful, seen basking on the rocks 
above the dry shoreline of the lake. Those noted had 
black or black-patched throats, but they lacked the 
conspicuous black bands across the back. 

Eastern Brown Snake Pseudonaja textilis-one seen. 


Fish 

Short-finned Eel Anguila australis—-one found dead 
among rocks where water flows out from the perennial 
spring. It may have found its way in from the lake at 
some time when the water level was higher than it is 
now. 

Rainbow Trout Oncorhynchus mykiss—a large individual 
noted in the pond that has been excavated at the outlet 
from the spring. 


Invertebrates 

Crustaceans: A single claw of a crustacean was found 
on a rock near the edge of the lake, presumably 
regurgitated by a bird that had eaten it. A photograph of 
the claw was forwarded to the Melbourne Museum 
Discovery Centre, and the following response was 
received: 

| think this ts a claw of a species of Engaeus, a 
burrowing crayfish. It possibly belongs to E. sericatus 
which is found to the south, north and west of Lake 
Corangamite and is the only likely species in the range. 
The species would not have come from Lake 
Corangamite itself which is far too saline for such taxa. 
The claw might have been dropped on the shore of the 
lake by a bird. 

It may be worth a follow-up search of the muddy edges 
of the freshwater spring outlet channel to determine if 


there are any crustaceans using this area. 


Butterflies: Marbled Xenica and Common Brown were 


abundant in the woodland. 
Yellow Admiral—one was seen. 


Small Grass Blues were present in the open grassy 


areas on the lake shore. 


Cabbage White—a few drifted through the area. 
Beetles: a small number of beetles were seen flying 


Dragonflies: several species were present but only one 


was identified viz. Australian Emperor Hemianax 
papuensis. 


Thanks to all who took part in the survey. We appreciate 


the opportunity to visit, and camp on, this wonderful site. 


around the Manna Gum foliage. Judging by the elaborate 
antennae, they may have been a species of fan-horned 


beetles Rhipicera sp. 


Australian Shelduck, 550 
Australasian Shoveler, a few 
Pacific Black Duck 

Grey Teal 

Chestnut Teal 
Hoary-headed Grebe, 20+ 
White-throated Needletail, 1 
Dusky Moorhen 

Pied Stilt 

Banded Stilt, c14 500 
Red-necked Avocet, 600 
Masked Lapwing, 50 
Red-capped Plover, 35 
Red-necked Stint 
Wedge-tailed Eagle, 2 
Swamp Harrier, 2 

Brown Goshawk, 2 
Whistling Kite, 1 





Rainbow Trout 09/02/2019 


Birds 


White-bellied Sea-eagle 
Southern Boobook, 6+ 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Sacred Kingfisher, 1 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Long-billed Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairywren 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Spotted Pardalote 

Striated Pardalote 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Striated Fieldwren 

Brown Thornbill 





Red Fox 09/02/2019 


Our thanks to the owner of the property Garth Wesson, 
and to Becky McCann for arranging the survey. 


Striated Thornbill 
Australian Magpie 

Pied Currawong 

Grey Currawong 
Black-faced Cuckooshrike 
Grey Fantail 

Forest Raven 

Welcome Swallow 

Tree Martin 

Australian Reed Warbler 
Little Grassbird 
Golden-headed Cisticola 
Silvereye 

Mistletoebird 

European Goldfinch 
Red-browed Finch 





Photos: Trevor Pescott 


The survey was carried out in accordance with our WSIAEC project approval 32.18, DELWP permit 


10007867 and SPFL 20072 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Velway 452 G4] 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 





The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat to other members and visitors. 
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April fauna report 


ot many of our native mammals are active during the 

day, with the Short-beaked Echidna one of the 
exceptions. One was seen foraging beside Reids Road in 
the northern Brisbane Ranges on 14 April. It dug-in when 
it became aware that is was being watched (RAu, BI). 


The Common Wombat will also be seen during the day, 
but usually late in the afternoon. Ross Auchettl found one 
on 21 April while walking through Lerderderg Gorge. It 
appeared to be a healthy animal. 


Koalas have been reported from several areas in the last 
month. A male was heard at night on 12 March at Eclipse 
Creek, Meredith (WCo). On 31 March one was seen in a 
tree beside Orchid Track in the Brisbane Ranges. ‘Its 
coat was largely tan, unlike most Koalas’ according to 
Ross (RAu, Bl). Two, apparently a male and a female, 
were seen in the same tree in Steiglitz on 14 April (DSm), 
and one was found in Lerderderg Gorge on 21 April. 
Sightings were not all good news, however, for one was 
found road-killed just west of Barwon Downs on 29 April 
(TP). 


Common Ringtail Possums are not averse to sharing 
our home gardens. Throughout January, February and 
March, the Cook family at Eclipse Creek have had at 
least two in their garden. One had most of its tail missing, 
no doubt making moving around the trees and shrubs 
somewhat difficult. But semi-suburban life can at times be 
difficult. On 11 April Tom Fletcher’s attention was drawn 
to a possum that was in the outer branches of a garden 
eucalypt at his home in Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. 
It was being continually harassed by about 15 Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoos. They would perch within a metre of 
the possum, and continually screamed at it. Tom 
commented ‘I’m not sure what the final outcome was.’ 


Many species of mammals, and some birds, that frequent 
the Otway Ranges are strictly nocturnal and can only be 
seen or heard by walking the roads and paths after dark. 
One of these is the Yellow-bellied Glider. During a 70- 
minute walk out from Dandos camping area near the 
Gellibrand River at night on 15 April, Guy Dutson heard 
nine of the gliders calling. 


Bats also are strictly nocturnal, so catching them in harp 
traps is an acknowledged survey technique. A male 
Large Forest Bat was caught in a harp set under River 
Red Gums beside the Moorabool River downstream from 
Batesford on 18 April (HSc, LBr, TP). 


Several introduced mammal species have been recorded 
this month, notably Fallow Deer that seem to be 
increasing their population in the Reedy Lake area of 
Connewarre, Anglesea Heath and Brisbane Ranges. Two 
were seen in bush near Tanners Road on 27 March 
(SLW,TFI). On 14 April four (a male with large antlers, a 
female and two juveniles) were seen crossing the road in 
Steiglitz by Donna Smithyman. 


Feral Goats, too, have been seen with a group of eight 


noted off Tanners Road on the edge of the Anglesea 
Heath on 30 March (HSc, LBr). 
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With May comes the cooler weather of early winter, so 
we may not receive many more reptile sightings until the 
days become less chilly. But with the approach of winter, 
and a promise of much-needed rain, some frogs are 
testing their vocal cords. At Yaugher, a couple of 
tentative calls from a Victorian Smooth Frog were heard 
on 6 March and since then the calls have become 
stronger and more frequent (TP). 


Brown Tree Frogs too have started calling. John 
Newman has had one calling from the shelter of his 
garden in Highton and Tom Fletcher had two calling from 
different parts of his garden in Ocean Grove on 15 April. 


The sighting of nine Macquarie Turtles basking on logs 
beside the Barwon River below Princes Bridge by Lynne 
Clark on 13 April suggests they have established a 
colony in that part of the region. They have been seen in 
smaller numbers in the same place for several years. It 
raises the question—is the climate warm enough here for 
them to successfully breed? They are not indigenous to 
this region, and were presumably deliberately released. 


There are a number of interesting reptile sightings, too, 
with the discovery on 24 April of three Swampland Cool 
Skinks (or Glossy Grass Skinks) that may have been run 
over on the newly resurfaced track at the end of 
Baensch’s Lane, Hospital Swamps (GD, BL). 


White’s Skinks have also been noted recently with 
three, including two very young individuals, in the 
grassland area at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve on 5 
April (BL, THi, TP). Another adult White’s Skink was 
seen on 2 March in bushland off Hurst Road near 
Anglesea (TP). 


Garden Skinks must rate as the most abundant and 
widespread of all our reptiles. We found several at the 
Bambra Wetlands survey on 10 March; under a tile at 
Yaugher on 18 March (TP); several along the path to 
Phantom Falls in the Otways (RLw) on 28 March; in 
bushland off Hurst Road, Anglesea on 2 April (TP); 
several beside the path near Princes Bridge, Belmont, on 
5 April (TP); and two under tiles in the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve woodland on 5 April (BL, THi, TP). 


At Phantom Falls in the Otways on 28 March, Rod 
Lowther counted about 18 Southern Water Skinks 
basking on the rocks around the falls and river. 


Two small Jacky Lizards (Tree Dragons) were seen 
sun-basking on 2 April, one in bushland off Hurst Road 
and another off Shiney Eye Track in the Anglesea Heath 
(TP). 


There are two species of blue-tongued lizards in our 
region, and it is always good to receive a report with the 
species identified. So, a rather belated report of an 
Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard at Eclipse Creek, 
Meredith, on 8 January, was welcome (WCo). 


While Marbled Geckoes are often seen in suburban 
Geelong, two that were found among a stack of roof tiles 


(used for tile surveys) on 5 April at Ocean Grove by 
Barry Lingham were the first he has found at his home 
on Cuthbertson Drive. 


Tiger Snakes also feature in this month’s report—one 
lively specimen was seen at Yaugher on 18 March (TP) 
and Guy Dutson found one dead on the road at Dandos, 
Gellibrand on 15 April. 


Observers: 

BI Bridget Inder, BL Barry Lingham, DSm Donna 
Smithyman, GD Guy Dutson, HSc Helen Schofield, LBr 
Lance Breguet, RAu Ross Auchettl, RLw Rod Lowther, 
SLW Sandra Lea-Wood, TFI Tom Fletcher, THi Tracey 
Hinton, TP Trevor Pescott, WWCo Wendy Cook. 


Fauna survey report—Rice Reserve, 
Grasstree Park Nature Reserve, Bells Beach 


11-14 April 2019 


ntroduction 

The GFNC has carried out a number of fauna surveys 
at each of these three reserves that are managed by Surf 
Coast Shire Council. 


Our first survey at Grasstree Park was in 2006 when we 
found a good population of Swamp Rats and Southern 
Emu-wrens. We first looked at Rice Reserve in 2015 
where again Swamp Rats were found. In 2016 we 
undertook a survey at Bells Beach (Wave Car Park area) 
where we found Swamp Antechinus. 


This year we combined the three reserves with 15 small 
Elliott traps set at each site, as we did last year. We also 
set one harp trap inside Grasstree Park across the track 
that runs parallel to Messmate Road on 12 April for two 
nights. 


Weather 
After a cloudy start on Thursday, the weather improved 
with warm, sunny days following. 


Results — Elliott traps 

12/04/19, Rice Reserve-nil. 

Grasstree Park, House Mouse: two caught. 

Bells Beach, nil. 

13/04/19, Rice Reserve-—nil. 

Grasstree Park, House Mouse: one caught. 

Bells Beach, nil. 

14/04/19, Rice Reserve-nil. 

Grasstree Park, House Mouse: four caught. 

Bells Beach, Swamp Rat Rattus /utreolus: one caught, 
wt 58 g. 

Harp trap 

12/04/19, Grasstree Park—Chocolate Wattled Bat 
Chalinolobus morio: one male. 

Little Forest Bat Vespadelus vulturnus: one male, three 
female. 


Other fauna 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo: three at Grasstree Park and two 
near Bells Beach. 

Brown Hare: one at Grasstree Park. 

Long-necked Turtle: the shell of a small individual found 
near Messmate Road in Grasstree Park. 

Garden Skink: many small individuals noted at Grasstree 
Park. 


Trevor Pescott for the GFNC Fauna Group 


Comments 

Each of the sites was extremely dry, as is most of the 
region. 

Rice Reserve: the lack of any mammals was 
disappointing. On previous occasions we have found a 
population of Swamp Rats, as well as House Mice and 
Black Rats. There was evidence of rabbits, particularly in 
the patch of Kangaroo Grass near the car park. It may be 
productive to establish a tile grid here, and on the lower 
flats, to search for reptiles and frogs. 

Thompsons Creek was almost dry at the time of the 
survey. 

Grasstree Park: may benefit from selective, small-scale 
burning in a patchy mosaic pattern to reduce the amount 
of dry vegetation and to promote new growth. It would 
seem that this would be best done in winter to create a 
pattern of burnt/unburnt habitat. Since it is an ‘island’ 
without connection to adjacent, similar habitat, an 
extensive burn would more likely put at risk the survival 
of the Swamp Rat and Emu-wren populations. 

Bells Beach: the site of our survey is the side of a deep 
gully 200 m north of Wave Car Park. In the past we have 
found a small population of Swamp Antechinuses, as well 
as both Bush and Swamp Rats. Much of the ground has 
been stirred up, possibly by Swamp Rat burrowing, and 
there are several deep burrows made, perhaps, by 
rabbits. 


Birds 

Although no bird list was carried out, there were two 
interesting observations. At Rice Reserve up to 100 Tree 
Martins were present, presumably in a pre-migration 
flock. At Bells Beach, on 12 April there was a steady 
stream of Yellow-faced and White-naped Honeyeaters 
flying to the north-east along the coastal strip. However, 
none was seen on the following two days. 


Thanks 

To Surf Coast Shire for access to the reserves to carry 
out surveys, and for support over the years in our 
surveys. To Helen, Lance, Tracey, Lothar, Zyla and Zane 
for helping set, check and collect the equipment. 


The survey was carried out in accordance with our 


WSIAEC project approval 32.18, DELWP permit 
10007867 and SPFL 20072 
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Next fauna surveys 


Glenmore (private property) 
9-12 May 2019 


We have been given access to a property that is currently being developed as a fauna sanctuary. At present, most of 
the work done has involved weed removal and pest control. Only a minimum of fauna survey study has been 
undertaken. The property abuts the DELWP-managed White Elephant Reserve. 


Date: Thursday 9—Sunday 12 May 


Meet: We will meet each morning at 8.00 a.m. at 1216 Glenmore Road, Glenmore, at the gate which is usually 
locked. If you are available for only the morning, we can arrange for the entry gate to be unlocked. 


If you plan to attend you will need to be here then as we may need to do some car-pooling (it’s mainly 4WD driving) 
and the tracks are not sign-posted in any way. If you intend being on the survey on any of the four days, please contact 


Trevor on ppescott@gqmail.com or Tracey Hinton on tracey.hinton@gmail.com 


Please note that works along the Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Road may still be in progress and delays and detours may 
apply. Plan ahead! 


Yaugher near Forrest 
Thursday 6—Sunday 9 June 


With planned burns in the area due at some time in the next 18 months, it is suggested we should look at the site 
where these are proposed. It is the area opposite the mountain bike parking area on the south side of Boundary Road, 
adjacent to the site where last year we found the White-footed Dunnart. We have done very little work there so its 
potential is unknown. 


| hope we will also be able to check cameras we are placing in a search for small possums e.g. Feathertail Glider. 


We will use our house at Yaugher as a base where there is some limited sleeping space but kitchen, open fire, hot 
water and so on are available for use. 


Note that Monday is a public holiday so cyclists will be using the paths through the area. 


Boneseeding in the You Yangs 
Saturday 25 May 2019 


Our first boneseeding activity for 2019 will be locating and removing regrowth in areas already cleared on the East 
and West walking path. Numbers permitting, we will clear new areas downhill from the walking path. The start to 
2019 has seen a record dry spell—let’s hope May brings above average precipitation as moist ground certainly 
makes life easier when parting roots from soil. 


When: Saturday 25 May, 9.30 a.m.—3.00 p.m. 


Where: Our assembly area is reached via the Turntable access to Rockwell road. The entry gate to Rockwell Road 
is located at the Turntable car park, to the right of the toilet block. The road to the Turntable is sealed and clearly 
marked with Parks Vic signs. Please be at the Turntable by 9.15 a.m. in order to be let through the gate, as it will 
be locked immediately afterwards. This is to prevent the public using this access, as there are many visitors that use 
the Turntable car park. 


At present, the above route is the only option to access our assembly area at The Saddle. This is due to Parks Vic 
closing Great Circle Drive for much needed maintenance. If you cannot make the 9.15 a.m. meeting time at the 
Turntable please contact Rob and someone will wait at the Rockwell Road entrance for you. Likewise, if you need to 
leave before our 3.00 p.m. finish we'll make arrangements to have the gate opened for you. 


Bring: Gloves, eye protection (some safety glasses will be available if you don't have any), mattock (optional). 
Please wear suitable clothing: long sleeves, trousers, high visibility vest/top and robust footwear. Plus water, morning 
tea/lunch, sunscreen, hat, rain gear, depending on weather. 


Contact: Beforehand: Deborah Evans 5243 8687 or Rob Beardsley 5241 1951, mobile 0455 432 353. On the day 
Rob Beardsley 0455 432 353. 


Weather permitting, we shall provide sausage sizzle at the lunch break—vegetarian too. Hope to see you there. 
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April butterfly report 


Valda Dedman 
o Dainty Swallowtails have been seen since the frequently seen, apart from the Cabbage Whites. Even 
beginning of April. Meadow Argus are around in they seem to have been less numerous this year. 
greater numbers, somewhat later than usual and in 
different areas. Yellow Admirals are still with us, as are a Observers: ; 
few female Common Browns and Green Grass-darts— BL, Barry Lingham; GP, Graeme Possingham; JN, John 
one perhaps drinking from a small puddle. The weather Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; LCI, Lynne Clarke; 
has been warm and dry; butterflies will soon become less RLw, Rod Lowther; TFI, Tom Fletcher; VWD, Valda 


Dedman. 


Dainty Swallowtail 2/4/19 Geelong Botanic 1 
Gardens 
Highton 
[iwithsalvias O O 


Green Grass-dart 14/4/19 | Highton 1 with salvias 


Meadow Argus 22/4/19 | Seaview Reserve 7 along length of path within ten 
metres from the edge 
Meadow Argus 24/4/19 | Belchers Lane 4 moving along a fence line 
Connewarre 
Yellow Admiral 7/4/19 Geelong Botanic 1 on Buddleja 
Gardens 


Yellow Admiral 13/4/19 | Highton 1 flying in early afternoon 
Yellow Admiral 16/4/19 | Geelong Botanic 1 in flower garden at 8.45 a.m.; 
Gardens warm, sunny 
Common Brown 2/4/19 Geelong Botanic 2 females 
ardens 
6/4/19 Freshwater Creek | 1 female flew across road at2p.m. | J 
Common Brown 7/4/19 Geelong Botanic 4 females 
Gardens 


Anglesea 
Common Brown 8/4/19 Harrison Court 1 
closing its wings 


Saltbush Blue 2/4/19 Geelong Botanic 2; first time actually in the gardens 
Gardens Hovering around a saltbush sp. 

Common Grass-blue 7/4/19 Geelong Botanic 10 on grass near rose garden 
Gardens 


Common Grass-blue 7/4/19 Woodlands Estate, | 1 TFI 
Ocean Grove 


Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) surveys May 2019 


Craig Morley 
Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot 
Regional Group Co-ordinator 


If you would like to take part in the OBP surveys on 18—19 May please contact Craig as soon as possible so you can 
be signed up with the appropriate OH&S information. The surveys usually commence at 8—9 a.m. and finish by 12-1 
p.m. Craig will assign you to survey areas and teams. 


In other news, there have now been three releases of OBPs from sites along western Port Phillip. There should 
be an update at this link in the near future https://www.facebook.com/DELWPBarwonSouthWest/photos/ 
a.482367328524385/2158496357578132/?type=3&theater 


Please remember if you see an OBP on the western shore of Port Phillip send an email as soon as possible to 
OBP.release@delwp.vic.gov.au, and if you see an OBP on the Bellarine Peninsula or Surf Coast please email 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
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Bird Group excursion 


Wurdee Boluc Reservoir and 
Winchelsea farm visit 


Thursday 23 May 2019 


Leaders: John Mann 


Meet: 8.45 a.m. for 9.00 a.m. outside the Water 
Treatment Plant on Cape Otway Road, at the Wurdee 
Boluc Reservoir. Please be punctual as we will be 
moving away from this area into the restricted access 
zone and be careful this is a very busy road. If at all 
possible please communicate with members who live 
near you so that we might car-pool—it would be great 
to reduce the number of cars moving around on these 
busy roads. 


We will be given a guided tour of the Water Treatment 
Plant hosted by Fernando Garcia, Education Officer 
for Barwon Water. This should take about an hour. 


We will then proceed to the nearby Geoff Vines Car 
Park and picnic area, where there is a look-out to 
observe the bird life on the reservoir. If time permits 
we may also access other areas in the Water 
Reserve. 


After morning tea we will visit Stewart Mathison’s 
property, ‘Kirriemuir on Mathison Road, Winchelsea. 
Stewart will take us for a tour of his farm where he has 
established significant plantations incorporating 
remnant trees. 


We should finish by 1.00 p.m. and Stewart is happy 
for us to eat lunch there. 


Bring: Water, morning tea and lunch, and nibbles (if 
you wish). Binoculars, camera (optional), telescope 
(optional), hat, long pants, sturdy walking shoes/ 
boots. 


Contact: John Mann 0427 672 355 


GFNC excursion 


Moorabool Valley 
Sunday 19 May 2019 


Leader: Deborah Evans 


This excursion will focus on the geology of the Fyansford 
and Moorabool valley area. Starting at Fyansford, we'll 
walk to the junction of the Barwon and Moorabool rivers 
and then back across the Moorabool to view the cutting 
on the Hamilton Hwy where we can see a good exposure 
of the basalt and the lookout which gives a good 
viewpoint of the Moorabool valley. 


We'll then head north to get a view of the Fyansford 
limestone quarry, a favourite fossil hunting spot which is 
now no longer able to be visited, and then to the Dog 
Rocks Flora and Fauna Sanctuary to visit the Moorabool 
River section. 


We'll return home via the Ballan Road for a view of the 
railway bridge. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. Fyansford Hotel carpark Fyansford, 
Melways 451 A2 


Bring: Water/drinks, snacks, lunch, binoculars, camera; 
sturdy shoes or boots and dress for the weather, coat or 
raingear if needed, insect repellent and sunscreen. 


Contact: Deborah Evans 5243 8687 


SEANA Spring Camp 2019—Advance notice 


Deborah Evans 


This year the SEANA spring camp will be held very close to home, at Castlemaine from 4—7 October. 


Depending on seasonal conditions, excursions are planned to include wetlands, geology, the impacts of the Gold 
Rush on our environment, woodlands, local flora and fauna, and other sites of interest. Members of the new BirdLife 


Castlemaine District branch will be assisting with bird walks. 


They had encouraging rain there last week (more than we got by the sound of it), so hopefully there will be more to 
come over winter to sink in, fill the wetlands, and spruce the vegetation up for October. 


Put the dates in your diaries and if you are not already on the SEANA camp mailing list you can get the details and 


registration form from me at deborah:evans@deakinco.com, from info@gfnc.org.au or from 


castlemainefnc@hotmail.com. 


You will need to book your own accommodation, and should get onto it soon, as it coincides with school 


holidays. 
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Coming events 


MAY 2019 


7 


General Meeting: Stuart McCallum—Victorian Volcanic Plain 
Biosphere 

Fauna survey: Glenmore 

Plant Group: sharing photos and observations 


Bird Group: Barry and Bernie Lingham—Birds of Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming 


Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 


JUNE 2019 


4 


16 
17 


General Meeting: Michael Johnston—Re- introduction of 
fauna to Dirk Hartog Island 


Fauna survey: Yaugher 


Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora lecture: 
Phil Hunter—Significant remnant vegetation in the Armstrong 
Creek area 


Excursion: Otway Foothills—Finding visiting Tassie birds 
Conservation subcommittee meeting 


Excursion: Moorabool Valley 
Committee meeting 
Publications subcommittee 


Bird Group Excursion: Wurdee Boluc Reservoir and 


Winchelsea farm visit 
Boneseed pull—You Yangs 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

Minutes Secretary 
Committee Members 


20 Bird Group: Marcel Klaassen—Ruddy Turnstones—Birds 
coping with change 
27 Bird Group Excursion: Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 


Rod Lowther (Leave of absence) 
Vacant 

Graham Possingham Ph. 5243 6997 
Graham Possingham Ph. 5243 6997 
Kristine Kristensen 

Lynne Clarke 

Craig Morley 

Tracey Hinton 

Cathy McDermott 

Trevor Hodson 


29-30 Winter wader count 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2019-2020 


g.possingham@gmail.com 
g.possingham@gmail.com 
kristinedawn@gmail.com 
alynneclarke@gmail.com 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
tracey.hinton@gmail.com 
cathydoolie@optusnet.com.au 
doctiny@bigpond.com 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Membership Officer 
Conservation Subcommittee Chair 


Publications and Comunication 
Subcommittee Chair 


Geelong Naturalist Editor(s) 


Librarian 

Web-master 

Geelong Bird Report Editor 
General Meeting Minutes 
Program Coordinator 
Bird Group 

Fauna Group 

Plant Group 

Club Convenors: 
General Meetings 
General excursions 

Bird Group excursions 


Copyright: 


Deborah Evans 
Rod Lowther (Leave of absence) 


Deborah Evans 


Bernie Lingham 
Jane Morrow 
Alison Watson 
Lorraine Phelan 
Dean Hewish 
Craig Morley 
Marilyn Hewish 
Rustem Upton 
Craig Morley 
Trevor Pescott 
Barry Lingham 


Bernie Lingham 
Vacant 
Lynne Clarke 


deborah.evans@deakinco.com 


deborah.evans@deakinco.com 


bernlingham@tpg.com.au 
morrowjane5@gmail.com 
alisonw577@gmail.com 
Iphelan@bigpond.com 
myibook@iprimus.com.au 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
hewishs@iprimus.com.au 
program@gfnc.org.au 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
ppescott@gmail.com.au 
lingham@tgp.com.au 


program@gfnc.org.au 


alynneclarke@gmail.com 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 


countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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